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late spring sunlight.   It was nearly  six o'clock
when we drove into the demesne and I beheld
Sigrid's home, which was a pretentious pseudo-
renaissance piece of architecture.    Sigrid's father
had made his money in Greenland furs; his taste
in building was sadly philistine.    He turned out
to be a jovial little man clad in tweed plus fours.
Except for his very flaxen hair, he would not have
been out of place on the pier at any English coastal
resort.   Sigrid's   mother   descended   the   ornate
staircase to greet us with charm, in the manner of
a heroine making her entrance in a Pinero play.
She was an attractive woman with kindly features,
yet an aura of melancholy seemed to cling about
her.
Someone was playing Schumann's Traumerie in
a room adjacent to the hall. I told Sigrid that it
was one of my favourites.
"My sister's playing," she said, dully. "She's
only a schoolgirl and treats music as a joke." I
sensed a faint touch of scorn in Sigrid's voice.
She had never mentioned any sister when relating
the family history to me in Copenhagen. At
supper in the plush-curtained dining-hall Sigrid
and her parents alone were present and I gathered
that the young sister had her food with her
governess.
After the meal we sat round a log fire. Sigrid's
father lit a cigar and spoke expansively of Danish
porcelain and the wonderful breweries in Copen-
hagen. Sigrid's mother knitted. I gazed at her,
thinking her gently beautiful in a sad Arthurian